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The study at High Beech, where he worked at his 1842 volume, was not the top attic, according to his usual preference, but a large room over the dining-room, with a bay window, red curtains, and a Clytie on a pedestal in the corner.
The "faithful Fitz1" writes that as early as 1835, when he met my father in the Lake Country, at the Speddings' (Mirehouse, by Bassenthwaite Lake), he saw what was to be part of this 1842 volume, the " Morte d'Arthur," " The Day-Dream," " The Lord of Burleigh," " Dora," and " The Gardener's Daughter." They were read out of a MS " in a little red book to him and Spedding of a night, 'when all the house was mute.7" Fitzgerald continues:
Spedding's father and mother were both alive; and his father, who was of a practical turn, and had seen enough of poets in Shelley and Coleridge (perhaps in Wordsworth also), whom he remembered about the Lakes, rather resented our making so serious a business of verse-making, though he was so wise and charitable as to tolerate everything and everybody, except poetry and poets. He was jealous of his son James applying his great talents, which might have been turned to public and practical use, to such nonsense.
My father read them a great deal of Wordsworth, "the dear old fellow," as he called him. "The Yews of Borrowdale," " The Simplon Pass," the sonnet beginning " Two Voices," " The Solitary Reaper," " Peele Castle," the " Ode on Intimations of Immortality," " The Fountain," were among his favourites. Fitzgerald notes again:
I remember A. T. saying he remembered the time when he could see nothing in "Michael" which he now read us in admiration; though he thought Wordsworth often clumsy
1 Edward Fitzgerald.